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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF DUELLING. 


Our grand object is the abolition of war; but we cannot 
well avoid occasional notices of a custom so near akin as duel- 
ling. Its origin, its spirit, its motives, its means, its results, 
nearly all its moral elements, are essentially the same as those 
of war. It is equally absurd and ridiculous, a compound of 
pride, folly and guilt, a burlesque on human nature, and a foul 
stigma on the character of Christendom. The existence of 
such a practice in our country should make the nation blush at 
its own degradation ; and we feel ourselves called upon by 
recent events to furnish our readers with a brief sketch of its 
history, its moral character, and its essential similarity to war. 

The custom of duelling, unknown to the ancients, is the 
offspring of a martial and barbarous superstition in modern 
times. It came, during the dark ages, from the half-converted 
barbarians of the north, and formed for centuries a part of their 
civil and criminal jurisprudence. ‘“ Revenge is sweet ;” and 
the savage deems it not only his right, but his duty, to avenge 
his own wrongs, and thinks it cowardly to accept redress from 
any arm but his own, and infamous to let another determine 
with what terms he shall be satisfied. Our ancestors were 
born and bred to war as the great business of life, and used to 
decide by the sword those points which civilized nations settle 
by courts of law. ‘The Germans,” says Montesquieu, “ en- 
joyed an excessive independence. Different families waged 
war with each other to obtain satisfaction for murder, robberies, 
or affronts. ‘This custom was moderated by subjecting these 
hostilities to rules; and it was ordained, that they should be 
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no longer committed but by the direction and under the eye of 
the magistrate.” * 

Such an introduction of ordeals and judicial combats was 
justly deemed an improvement on the practice of private re- 
venge. ‘Those trials were all regarded as appeals to God, and 
the result as his decision in favor of the party that passed the 
ordeal unhurt, or came off victorious from the combat. ‘Thus 
superstition mingled with the spirit of martial pride and ambi- 
tion. ‘The right of private war, the origin of modern duelling, 
was regarded by the fierce, haughty chieftains of the middle 
ages as a privilege of their order, and a mark of their indepen- 
dence. Every offended baron buckled on his armor, and 
sought redress at the head of his vassals. His adversary met 
him in the same way ; and neither of them would submit such 
points of pride and passion to the slow determination of a court. 
Each made the sword the arbiter of his rights ; and the kindred 
and dependants of both parties were involved in the quarrel, 
without even the liberty of remaining neutral. These contests 
came to be regulated by law, and to form a part of the system 
of jurisprudence, just as if the practice had been founded in 
the nature of man, or the constitution of society. 

The results of this practice were terrible. It kept all Europe 
in ceaseless bloodshed, commotion, or alarm. It increased to 
a fearful extent the disorders in government, and produced a 
most savage ferocity of manners. It opposed almost insupera- 
ble obstacles to the regular administration of justice, discouraged 
every department of industry, and retarded the progress of all 
the peaceful and salutary arts. Private hostilities were carried 
on with such destructive rage, that Robertson assures us, “ the 
invasion of the most barbarous enemy could not be more deso- 
lating to a country, or more fatal to its inhabitants, than those 
intestine wars.” Germany suffered most from this practice. 
The authority of the emperor was so much shaken, that not 
only the nobility, but the cities, acquired almost independent 
power, and scorned all subordination and obedience to the 
laws. ‘The disorders multiplied so fast, and the evils became 
so enormous, that the Germans were driven, as their last resort, 
to an absolute prohibition of private wars. 

It is surprising to observe, how extensive and frequent were 
the trials by judicial combat. They prevailed in every part of 
Europe. ‘The earliest writers on law speak of the practice at 





* Montesquieu, Sp. of Laws, B. 28, c. 17. 
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great length as a very important article in jurisprudence, and 
describe its regulations with minute and solicitous accuracy. 
In England, such trials were so frequent, that the fines, col- 
lected on those occasions, formed no small part of the king’s 
revenue. Even ecclesiastics, notwithstanding the prohibitions 
of the church, were obliged to authorize the “practice by being 
present, and performing some of the usual ceremonies. Witti- 
kindus, an abbot, considered combat as the best mode of deter- 
mining points in law ; and the emperor Henry I declares, that 
the law authorizing such combats, was “enacted with the con- 
sent and applause of many faithful bishops.” 

All points in dispute were subject to this method of decision. 
In 961, the question whether the church of St. Medard be- 
longed to the abbey of Beaulieu or not, was settled by judicial 
combat. In the same century, a dispute arose concerning the 
right of representation. ‘It was a matter of doubt,” says the 
historian, “ whether the sons of a son ought to be reckoned 
among the children of a family, and succeed equally with their 
uncles, if their father happened to die while their grandfather 
was alive. An assembly was called to deliberate on this point ; 
and it was the general opinion, that it ought to be remitted to 
the examination and decision of judges. But the emperor, 
following a better course, and desirous of dealing honorably 
with his “people and nobles, appointed the matter to be decided 
by battle between two champions. He who appeared in behalf 
of the right of children to represent their deceased father, was 
victorious ; and it was established by a perpetual decree, that 
they should hereafter share in the inheritance together with 
their uncles.”” A case still more ridiculous occurred in Spain, 
during the eleventh century. A controversy of much warmth 
arose between the Spaniards and the popes, whether the Mu- 
sarabic liturgy, so long in use there, or the one recommended 
by the see of Rome, contained the form of worship most ac- 
ceptable to God. ‘The contest waxed violent; the nobles 
proposed to settle the point by the sword; the king liked the 
proposal ; and two knights in full armor entered the lists. The 
champion of the Musarabic liturgy came off victorious ; but 
the other party, contrary to all previous usages, insisted on a 
new and different trial. Their request was granted. A great 
fire was kindled, and a copy of each liturgy. was thrown into 
the flames, with the agreement, that the one which should 
remain unhurt, should be received in all the churches of Spain. 
The Musarabic liturgy was still triumphant; and, if we may 
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credit the writers of that age, came out of the fire unscorched, 
while the other was burnt to ashes.* 

Some writers think it probable, that judicial combats were 
first introduced to settle points of personal honor, and were 
afterwards extended not only to criminal cases, but to questions 
respecting property. Robertson quotes an old law, which 
declares, “if any man shall say to another these reproachful 
words, You are not a man equal to other men, or, You have 
not the heart of a man, and the other shall reply, L am a man 
as good as you, let them meet on the highway. If he who 
first gave the offence appear, and the person offended absent 
himself, let the latter be deemed a worse man even than he 
was called; let him not be admitted to give evidence in judg- 
ment either for man or woman, and let him not have the privi- 
lege of making a will. If he who gave the offence be absent, 
and only the person offended appear, let him call upon the 
other thrice with a loud voice, and make a mark upon the 
earth; and then let him who absented himself be deemed in- 
famous, because he uttered words which he durst not support. 
If both shall appear properly armed, and the person offended 
shall fall in the combat, let a half compensation be paid for 
his death ; but, if the person who gave the offence shall fall, 
let it be imputed to his own rashness. ‘The petulance of his 
tongue hath been fatal to him; Jet him lie in the field without 
any compensation being demanded for his death.” 

This barbarous mode of settling disputes has always been 
claimed as the peculiar privilege of the aristocracy. ‘None 
but gentlemen, or persons of noble birth,” says Robertson, 
“had the right of private war. All disputes between slaves, 
the inhabitants of towns, and freemen of inferior condition, 
were decided in the courts of justice. The right of private 
war supposed nobility of birth, and equality of rank in the 
contending parties.” The higher ecclesiastics likewise claimed 
the right of private war. They seldom exercised it in person, 
but chose advocates or champions to fight for them, though 
Du Cange informs us, that some ministers of noble birth so far 
forgot the pacific spirit of their profession, as to lead their own 
vassals into the field, and “ defend the possessions of the church 
by fire, sword and slaughter.” + 

The example of Francis I and Charles V tended to render 





————— 


* Robertson’s Hist. of Charles V, vol. I, notes vi, xxi, xxii. 
t Fiamma, ferro, caede, possessiones ecclesiarum praelati defendebant. 
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duelling reputable among men of honor. When the treaty 
between those monarchs was broken up, and war declared by 
the French and English heralds at the court of Spain in 1528, 
Charles desired the French herald to inform his sovereign, that 
he should henceforth regard him as a base violator of his word, 
and a stranger to the honor and integrity of a gentleman. 
Francis, nettled at the message, sent back a cartel of defiance, 
called the emperor a liar, and challenged him to single combat. 
Charles accepted the challenge; but, after the interchange of 
many messages and scurrilous reproaches, the affair evaporated 
without a rencontre. ‘The example, however, was pernicious ; 
for every gentleman, on the slightest injury or insult, thence- 
forth felt himself at liberty to draw his sword, and demand 
satisfaction. ‘The practice became very destructive to life. In 
France, where for a time it raged most, no less than six thou- 
sand persons are said to have fallen in duels during only ten 
years ; and, in spite of all laws, human and divine, against it, 
this relic of a barbarous age still lingers in every Christian 
country on earth.* 





EFFORTS FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF DUELLING. 


Jupici1aL combats were introduced under the sanction of 
law, and waged for a long time in the presence of magistrates 
and Christian ministers. ‘The first on record was authorized 
by Gundebald, king of the Burgundians, in 501; and, among 
the leading nations of Europe, all persons, except women, the 
sick and the crippled, were obliged for ages to settle their 


disputes in this way. Charlemagne, in the eighth century, 
was a warm advocate of the practice; Alfred the Great intro- 
duced it into England in the next century, along with trial by 
jury; and the emperor Otho, although every person was al- 
lowed in the middle ages to select the law by which he would 
be governed, and was exempted from the authority of all other 
codes, still ordained, “that all persons, under whatever law 


they lived, should conform to the edicts concerning the trial 





* Robertson’s Hist. of Charles V, vol. I. Montesquieu’s Sp. of Laws, B. 
28. Blackstone’s Com., B. IV, c. 2, 14. Du Cange v. Duellum. Rees’ 
Cycl. Cycl. Amer., art. duel. 
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by combat.” Such a trial was appointed in Spain by Charles 
, in 1522, and the combatants fought in his presence, ac- 
cording to “the ancient laws of chivalry.” The last instance 
in France, authorized by the magistrate, was the famous com- 
bat in 1547, between Jarnac and Chaistaignerie. A trial by 
combat was appointed in England, under the inspection of 
judges of the civil courts in 1571, and still another so late as 
1631, between Lord Rea and David Ramsay, by the authority 
of the high constable of the realm; and, though the former 
was prevented by the interposition of Queen Elizabeth, yet 
the lists were marked out, and all the usual preliminaries of 
the combat observed with much ceremony, in order to preserve 
the honor of the parties. It is a curious fact, that the right of 
trial by combat remained on the English statute book till with- | 
in a very féw years, when a man, charged with murder, claimed ‘ 
the right of challenging his accuser to mortal combat, and the : 
judges were compelled to allow the plea, and let the culprit | 
escape. 
It was this high sanction of the practice, that gave it so wide 
a prevalence, so strong a hold on the public mind ; but leading 
men, convinced at length of its folly and mischief, set them- 
selves in earnest against it, and put it ere-long under the ban 
both of church and state. In France, Henry LV, near the 
close of his reign, issued in 1602 a very severe decree against 
duelling, declared it punishable with death, and erected a court 
of honor, to supersede the demand for duels. Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, under his successor, introduced a law, that every person 
fighting a duel should be exiled for three years, and lose one 
third of his property, and all his offices and pensions. Duel- 
ling soon declined; two noblemen were executed for this 
offence in 1627; and, when in 1632 two others were killed in 
a duel, their corpses were hung upon a gallows with their feet 
uppermost. ‘The laws of France on this subject were for a 
long time very much neglected or relaxed; but they have of 
late been so rigidly applied as to check the duelling mania for 
the present. ‘The Revolution of 1787 overthrew the court of 
honor as the badge of a privileged class, and duelling became 
so common, that Mirabeau received more than twenty chal- 
lenges in consequence of his fiery invectives before the Constit- 
uent Assembly ; but the Court of Errors in France, under the 
influence of the celebrated Dupin, have at length decided to 
treat murders committed in duels as homicides, and to hold the 
duellist, if he wounds his antagonist, liable to pay him an an- 
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nuity, and, if he falls, to provide for the support of his family ; 
decisions that must put a damper on the duelling spirit in that 
country. 

The legislation of England is severe against this practice. 
Her laws regard killing in a duel as murder. “ A party killing 
another in a deliberate duel,” says an eminent writer, “is guilty 
of murder, and cannot help himself by alleging that he was 
first struck by the deceased ; or that he had often declined to 
meet him, and was prevailed upon to do so only by his impor- 
tunity ; or that it was his intent merely to vindicate his repu- 
tation; or that he meant not to kill, but only to disarm his 
adversary. He has deliberately engaged in an act highly 
unlawful ; and he must abide the consequences.” Such is the 
law of England; but duels are still fought there with frequent 
impunity. 

- In our own laws on this subject, there is considerable diver- 
sity ; but the statute book of every State in the Union treats 
duelling as a criminal offence, and puts the principals and their 
seconds under civil disabilities for a longer or shorter time. In 
Vermont, Virginia, and some other States, the punishment for 
killing in a duel is death; and where no special provision is 
made, it is treated by common law as murder or manslaughter. 
The laws of Illinois, and of some other States, require certain 
officers to make oath, that they have not within a certain period 
been concerned in a duel; public opinion throughout New 
England brands the duellist as a wilful murderer; and even 
the chivalrous, hot-blooded South has of late years enacted 
very severe laws against a practice which used to make, if it 
does not still make, barbarous havoc of her most gifted sons. 

We need not quote these laws in detail; but we cannot 
refrain from giving a part of those passed by the Legislature of 
Virginia in 1810. In no part of our land, or the world, had 
duels been more frequent or more fatal ; and so high a pitch 
had the mania reached, that a large part of her most promising 
young men fell victims. Duellists themselves were startled ; 
and the Legislature with great unanimity enacted, “that any 
person who shall hereafter fight a duel, and kill his antagonist, 
or inflict such wound as that the person injured shall die thereof 
within three months, such offender, his aiders, abettors and 
counsellors, being thereof duly convicted, shall be guilty of 
murder, and suffer death by being hanged by the neck ; that, 
if any person shall challenge another to fight a duel, or if any 
person shall accept a challenge to fight a duel, such person 
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shall be incapable of holding any post of profit, trust, or emol- 
ument, civil or military, under this Commonwealth; and that 
every person hereafter appointed to any office under ‘this Com- 
monwealth, shall take oath, that he has not been engaged in 
any duel, and that he will not be during his continuance in 
office.” ‘This law was well received, and proved so successful, 
that during two years after its passage, only two duels were 
fought in Virginia. a 

The States still farther south have recorded their deep ab- 
horrence of duelling. North Carolina passed a law similar to 
that of Virginia; and in South Carolina, Walter Folger, con- 
victed in 1813 of challenging his son-in-law to fight a duel, 
was sentenced to pay a heavy fine, to be imprisoned two 
months, and enter into a recognisance in the sum of $1,000 
to keep the peace for six years. Even Alabama and Mississippi 
have put the custom under ban, by making persons concerned 
in a duel ineligible to any office of honor or emolument ; and 
several of the States where duelling is still prevalent, have 
recently passed laws to prevent even the wearing of deadly 
weapons. 

We might quote the example of our general government. 
Every reader will remember the much applauded act of Presi- 
dent Jackson in cashiering a young officer who fought a duel 
in Philadelphia; and in 1814, when the war had extensively 
infected the army and navy with this murderous mania, an 
order was issued, “ directing the arrest and dismissal from ser- 
vice of any commissioned officer who shall send or accept a 
challenge to fight a duel, or who, knowing that any other 
officer has sent or accepted, or is about to send or accept, a 
challenge to fight a duel, shall not immediately arrest the 
offender, and bring him to trial.” 

The fall of Hamilton by the hand of Burr in 1804 startled 
the nation, and drew forth many a burst of indignant and with- 
ering denunciation. The murderer, though “ unwhipped of 
justice,” never recovered from the shock. ‘The mark of Cain 
was on him; people shunned him as they would a serpent ; 
and, wherever he went, the finger of scorn or pity was pointed 
at him as an outlaw from the sympathies of an outraged com- 
munity. ‘The pulpit, though sparing the man, uttered its tones 
of thunder against the practice. Such men as Dwight, Nott 
and Beecher, poured forth their boldest, most eloquent strains ; 
and the General Convention of Ministers in Mass., the General 








* Panoplist, 1813, vol. V, pp. 358—362. 
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Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and other ecclesiastical 
bodies,—a pretty full representation of the whole Christian com- 
munity,—published resolutions, and issued appeals strongly 
condemning the custom. 

This relic of barbarism might easily be abolished. It would 
soon die of itself without the support of a perverted public 
opinion ; and should that every where frown on the duellist as 
a cold-blooded murderer, and demand for him the punishment 
due to the murderer, few would be found reckless enough to 
fight a duel. Let the pulpit denounce the practice as a high 
offence against Heaven ; let the press hold it up to universal 
abhorrence and contempt; let civilians, judges and legislators 
unite in condemning it as an outrage upon social order ; let all 
classes in society band together in determined resistance against 
this foe to their peace and happiness ; let every parent train 
his children, and every instructer teach his pupils, to shudder 
at the very thought of a duellist, as a wretch stained with his 
brother’s blood, and trampling on the laws both of God and 
man ; let all this be done, and duelling would soon come to 
an end. 

We might make a more direct appeal to the duellist’s sel- 
fishness. He is generally a coward ; and, if death or lasting 
disgrace were certain, he would shrink from the deed. No 
duellist expects to fall. Cilley assigned as the reason for 
hastening his rencontre with Graves, that he “ wished to return 
to his duties in Congress.” A southern bully, proud of his 
reputation as an honorable murderer of several antagonists, 
challenged a man from the north; but when the Yankee, 
shrewdly suspecting his courage, put it to the test by demand- 
ing to fight with the mouth of their pistols at each other’s 
breast, he declined the contest. Frederick the Great, seeing 
what havoc this custom was likely to make of his best officers, 
resolved to give it a death-blow. Learning that two of his 
favorites had made arrangements for a duel, he sent for the 
parties, ascertained the fact from their own lips, and informed 
them that they must both die in presence of the whole army. 
They begged hard, but in vain, to be excused from fighting at 
all. The troops were drawn up; the parties met in their 
presence, and fought tli one fell; the soldiers appointed for 
the purpose then shot down the survivor as a criminal ; and 
Frederick proclaimed to his army, that the same fate awaited 
every one that should give or accept a challenge. ‘The well- 
known character of Frederick made it certain that the duellist 
must die; and there were no more duels in his army. 
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VIEWS OF DUELLING. 


Pus.ic opinion, in all the free States of the Union, is so 
unanimous and strong against duelling, that it may appear 
superfluous to quote opinions ; but it is well, at a time like the 
present, to strengthen ourselves against this barbarous practice 
by remembering how the wise and: the good have hitherto 
regarded it. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 1805 
“unanimously resolved, that they do in the most unequivocal 
manner declare their utter abhorrence of the practice of duelling, 
as originating from the malevolent dispositions of the human 
heart, and a false sense of honor, as a remnant of Gothic bar- 
barism, as a presumptuous and highly criminal appeal to God 
as the sovereign Judge, as utterly inconsistent with every just 
principle of moral conduct, as a direct violation of the sixth 
commandment, and destructive to the peace and happiness of 
families ; and that it be recommended to all ministers under 
the care of the Assembly, that they scrupulously refuse to 
attend the funeral of any person who shall have fallen in a 
duel, and that they admit no person who shall have fought a 
duel, given or accepted a challenge, or been accessory thereto, 
unto the distinguishing privileges of the church, until he mani- 
fest a just sense of his guilt, and give satisfactory evidence of 
repentance.” 

We cannot help pausing here to ask, if all these characteris- 
tics of duelling are not strictly applicable to war. Is not war 
a gigantic system of duelling? Does it not in all cases spring 
‘from the malevolent dispositions of the human heart, and a 
false sense of honor?” Let the apostle answer in the passage 
which assures us, that ‘wars and fightings come from the lusts 
of men.’ Is not this custom, equally with duelling, “a remnant 
of barbarism?” Is it not “a presumptuous appeal to God,” 
as if he would take part in such brutal contests? Is it not 
‘utterly inconsistent with every just principle of moral con- 
duct?’ Does it not “violate the sixth commandment, and 
destroy the peace and happiness of families?” Every man of 
common intelligence and candor must answer these questions 
in the affirmative, and admit that war only multiplies the guilt 
and evils of duelling by thousands and millions. 





* Min, of Gen. Ass., 1805, or Panoplist for July, 1805, vol. I, pp. 76, 77. 
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But do the ministers of the Prince of peace treat the warrior 
as they do the duellist : ? Do they “scrupulously refuse to 
attend his funeral,” and exclude him from “ the distinguishing 
privileges of the church until he give satisfactory evidence of 
repentance ? ” No; the very men who brand the duellist as 
a murderer and an outlaw, eulogize the hero as a favored ser- 
vant of God, and heir to the blessedness promised in heaven to 
the peacemaker! Dr. Dwight and Dr. Nott, the mosi eloquent 
denouncers of duelling, were among the warmest and wildest 
panegyrists of our revolutionary heroes; at one moment stig- 
matising the duellist, and the very next applauding the war- 
rior ; now dooming to hell the destroyer of one victim, and 
anon raising to heaven the butcher of thousands. 

The Convention of Congregational Ministers in Massachu- 
setts presented in 1809 a memorial to our Legislature, express- 
ing the opinion, that “ the practice of duelling involves a con- 
tempt and defiance of the precepts and sanctions of the Chris- 
tian religion; that it involves the deliberate exposure or 
destruction of life in utter despite of public authority ; that it 
claims, in behalf of a false and absurd law of honor, originating 
in times of barbarism and ferocity, the power of annulling and 
superseding the laws of God and men; that it puts in jeopardy 
all the peculiar benefits of the social ‘and civilized condition, 
making the intercourse of men in the same communities a scene 
of danger and bloodshed, and tending to render wholly unsafe 
the exercise of liberty of action, and the liberty of debate in 
public bodies, and of speech in general, as secured to every 
citizen by the laws of this country. As friends of religion,” 
they pray the Legislature “not to suffer such an affront to 
Heaven, and such an outrage on the first principles of social 
order, but to restrain that practice of private revenge which 
throws the powers of society into the hands of the unprincipled 
and the desperate. As friends of humanity, they cannot con- 
template, without distressing emotions, the domestic terror and 
suffering inseparable from the prevalence of this barbarous 
usage. 7 

How easy the application of all this to the custom of war! 
Does it not “involve a contempt of the precepts and sanctions 
of the gospel?” Does it not “ deliberately expose or destroy 
life?” Does it not “claim the power of annulling and super- 
seding the laws of God and men?” Does it not “ put in 





* Panoplist for June, 1809, vol. Il, pp. 22, 23. 
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jeopardy all the peculiar benefits of the social and civilized 
condition?” Is it not “an affront to Heaven, and an outrage 
on the first principles of social order?” Does it not “ throw 
the powers of society into the hands of unprincipled and des- 
perate men?” Is it not invariably attended with “ domestic 
terror and suffering?” How strange that leading minds have 
for ages overlooked the moral identity of duelling and war! 

We designed to give large extracts from the discourses of 
Dwight, Beecher and Nott, on this subject; but our limits 
forbid us to do more than record a brief statement of the facts 
immediately connected with the late tragedy in our capitol. 


THE WASHINGTON DUEL, 


Tue newspapers have made the late duel at Washington so 
familiar to the whole community, that it may be deemed su- 
perfluous to notice it on our pages ; but, however unnecessary 
it may be for any present effect, we wish to record in a more 
lasting form the main facts of the case. 

Col. Webb, editor of a partisan paper in the city of New 
York, was accused several years ago of having been bribed to 
change his political party bya loan from the United States 
Bank. His correspondent in Washington had the last winter 
brought a vague charge of corruption against certain members 
of the House of Representatives; and, when a motion was 
made to investigate the matter, Jonathan Cilley, an adminis- 
tration member from Maine, opposed it on the ground of insuf- 
ficient authority in the accusation. “ ‘This charge,” said he, 
“comes from an editor of a newspaper; and we all know that, 
in a country where the press is free, few men can expect to 
escape abuse, and charges of a similar description. I know 
nothing of this editor; but, if it be the same that made grave 
charges against an institution of this country, and afterwards 
was said to have received from it facilities to the amount of 
some $52,000, and then gave it his hearty support, I do not 
think his charges entitled to much credit in an American Con- 
gress,’ 

Webb, stung by this allusion, went to Washington, and sent 
a note to Cilley, demanding an explanation. Cilley would 
have nothing to do with Webb ; and Graves, a Whig member 
of the House, from Kentucky, and the bearer of Webb’s note, 
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requested a written acknowledgment from Cilley, that he did 
uot decline the note on the eround that Webb was not a gen- 
tleman. Cilley refused to say any thing about Webb’s char- 
acter; and Graves thought himself bound by the law of honor 
to challenge him. ‘The challenge was accepted; the rifle 
was chosen as the weapon of conflict ; and the time of meeting 
was precipitated with blood-thirsty haste. Some of these 
arrangements were made in the very halls of Congress, and 
all of them with the knowledge and connivance of its mem- 
bers. Both the principals and their seconds were members 
of the House of Representatives; and nothing was done in 
season to prevent the fatal rencontre. ‘The state of feeling in 
Congress served only to goad them on; they were both appa- 
rently bent on a mortal combat ; and there is good reason to 
believe, that each was resolved on the death of bis antagonist, 
not from personal enmity, but for party purposes. The House 
was almost equally divided ; and the loss of a single member 
might turn the scale. 

Some delay was found unavoidable; but the movements 
were so rapid and concealed, that all attempts to arrest the 
parties proved unavailing. ‘The wife of Graves, on learning 
that her husband was out for such a purpose, went instantly to 
the marshall of the District, and proceeded with a warrant in 
quest of them; but they bad taken care, by selecting a retired 
and unusual spot, to elude pursuit, and secure themselves 
against interruption. ‘They fought at the distance of eighty 
yards. ‘Three shots were interchanged without effect; and, 
after each fire, a professed attempt was made at reconciliation, 
but was defeated by the second of Graves, who insisted that 
Cilley should acknowledge Webb to be a gentleman. Cilley 
could not do this; and at the fourth fire he fell, and expired 
on the spot. 

The result convulsed the capitol. Some efforts were made 
to prevent the respect of a public funeral to a man who had 
fallen in violation of the laws both of God and the land; but 
neither of the political parties dared to risk the effect of refusing 
the usual honors, and both Houses voted to attend his funeral, 
and wear crape for thirty days. The Supreme Court of the 
United States, and the entire delegation from Massachusetts, 
however, declined taking any part in ceremonies designed to 
honor the memory of a man who had died in the very act of 
transgressing the laws of his country. 

The subject was immediately brought before both Houses of 
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Congress; but, while the people were generally moved to 
indignation by moral principle, it was made at Washington so 
much of a party affair on both sides, as to prevent any decisive 
action. In the Senate, a bill for the punishment of duellists 
was passed, and the House appointed a committee of investi- 
gation, who made three independent reports, all agreeing in 
the main facts, and in their condemnation of the deed; but, 
amidst the selfish, unprincipled manceuvres of each party, 
nothing more was done than to publish the documents in the 
case, and leave them to produce their own effect on the nation. 


WAR COMPARED WITH DUELLING. 


[ was glad to hear from every quarter a simultaneous burst 
of indignation against the late duel in Washington. All the 
persons concerned in it are stained with the ouilt of deliberate, 
cold-blooded murder ; and upon every one of them should be 
branded the mark of Cain in characters never to be effaced. 
It was a crying sin against God. It was a foul crime against 
the laws of every State in the Union. It is a disgrace to 
Congress, that can never be blotted from its records. It is an 
indelible stigma on the whole nation. It is a cruel, barbarous, 
brutal outrage upon humanity. 

Glance at the fearful aggravations of the case. That the 
lawgivers of a Christian people should thus trample on the 
laws of God and their country ; that a son of New England, 
where a duel is murder in Jaw as well as fact, should so strangely 
disregard the principles of his fathers, and the opinions of the 
very community that sent him to the council chamber of the 
nation ; that a husband and a father should prove so cruelly 
recreant to the wife of his bosom, and the children of their 
mutual Jove; that the accomplices should so coolly, so com- 
placently publish their own share in this cold-blooded villany, 
and talk about having “done their duty!! according to the 
code of honor regulated by magnanimous principles, and the 
laws of humanity ;” that they should thus pour fresh insult 
upon a community so grossly outraged, upon the wife they had 
made a widow, and the little ones they had plunged into the 
sorrows of orphanage ; that both Houses of Congress should 
then pass a vote, without a whisper of rebuke or dissent, to 
show the fallen duellist the honor of attending his funeral, and 
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wearing crape for thirty days; that his colleagues should dare 
to pronounce his eulogy before the world, and speak of its 
having been necessary thus to defy the laws of God and man 
for the purpose of “ avoiding disgrace to himself, to his family, 
and his constituents ;”—all this surely caps the climax of 
inconsistency, guilt and shame. 

But mark the contrast. Had this fatal rencontre been 
called a battle instead of a duel; had fifty thousand men, 
instead of two individuals, met upon a field of legalized human 
butchery ; had there fallen, not a solitary victim, in the arms 
of friends, but ten thousand of the enemy alone in all the fierce, 
unsolaced, unpitied agonies of the battle-field ; had there been, 
not a single widow and her three orphans to mourn a husband 
and a father, but ten thousand wives, and thirty thousand chil- 
dren, doomed at once to widowhood and orphanage; what 
would have been said of such an accumulation of guilt and 
misery? Would Congress have instantly paused to investigate 
its causes? Would the press have teemed with denunciations ? 
Would the pulpit have rebuked it?) Would a thrill of horror 
have run through the nation? Would all parties have been 
eager to throw from themselves the odium of such a tragedy, 
and a burst of spontaneous, irrepressible indignation come at 
once from the whole community? No; such a deed of whole- 
sale murder would have been chronicled as an era of national 
glory! Bonfires would have blazed all over the land; our 
illuminated cities would have turned night into day ; the con- 
querors would have been crowned with laurels, and charioted 
in triumph through the country, amidst thunders of applause ; 
and the merry fife, and pealing drum, and thrilling bugle-horn, 
and the roar of a thousand cannon, and songs of praise to the 
God of battles, from ten thousand temples of the Prince of 
peace, would have given tongue to a nation’s ecstacy. 

But where is the difference? “If public war,” says Dr. 
Johnson, “be allowed to be consistent with morality, private 
war must be equally so. Indeed, we may observe what 
strained arguments are used to reconcile war with the Christian 
religion ; but, in my opinion, it is exceedingly clear, that duel- 
ling, having better reasons for its barbarous violence, is more 
justifiable than wars in which thousands, without any cause of 
personal quarrel, go forth and massacre each other.” 

I ask, then, for the difference between these practices. Is 
it that 


*€Qne murder makes a villain; 
Millions, a hero ?’’ 
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Is not the same deed perpetrated? Do they not equally vio- 
late the letter of those divine precepts which forbid the taking 
of life, and require us not to avenge ourselves, not to return 
evil for evil, but to love our enemies, and overcome evil only 
with good ? 

Perhaps you regard war as an appeal to God for the justice 
of your cause. And has not duelling been from the first so 
regarded by its advocates? It was called a “ trial by battle,” 
a “judicial combat,’ and ministers of religion were required 
to be present with the utmost solemnity, and to pray, that 
God, as judge in the case, “would speed the right.” You 
regard such an appeal to God as unauthorized and blasphe- 
mous ; but wherein does it differ from the appeal in war? 
Has God, without a special commission from himself, author- 
ized such an appeal in one case any more than he has in the 
other ? 

Nor can you, with any better success, plead the necessity 
of war, and tell us there is no other mode of protecting a na- 
tion’s rights, or redressing its wrongs. ‘This is the pith of the 
duellist’s argument ; and, when you remind him that the laws 
of the land will suffice for all his purposes, he will reply, that 
those laws do not reach his case, but abandon him at the very 
point where his character, his all as a man of honor, is put in 


jeopardy, and that he must fight, or lose what he holds dearer 


than life. 

Just analyze the moral elements of duelling and war. Do 
they not aim at the same object? Do they not employ the 
same means? Do they not rest on the same principles, and 
spring from the same motives? Do they not call into exercise 
the same guilty passions? Are they not in all cases prompted 
more or less by pride or ambition, by anger, jealousy or revenge ? 

In vain will you plead the authority of law in favor of war. 
Was not duelling introduced under the high sanction of law? 
Was it not for ages a legalized mode of settling personal dis- 
putes? And if every government in Christendom should 
henceforth authorize duelling, would such a permission justify 
a practice so directly forbidden by the great Lawgiver of the 
universe? Should government require me to fight a duel, 
would it be my duty to obey such a requisition ? 

Unravel the details of these two customs. Is war regulated 
by law? Not so much as duelling is. But does the duellist 
set aside all laws except his own? So does war. Does the 
duellist adjudicate his own case? So does a nation in war. 
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Does the duellist, without witness, judge or jury, take vengeance 
into his own hands? So does war. Does the duellist make 
might, or skill, or chance, the arbiter of right? So does war. 
Does the duellist often fight merely to satisfy the laws of honor, 
and render it consistent for him to explain? Nations do the 
same in war. 

Show us, then, the difference between these twin-customs. 
Will you find any in their origin, any in their motives, any in 
their pretexts, any in the passions they excite, any in the deeds 
they perpetrate, any in the fearful catastrophe at which they 
aim, any in a single one of their essential moral elements ? 

Yet how differently do men treat these customs! Should 
the government arm all our citizens with dirks, and pistols, 
and sword-canes, and bowie-knives, ready for mortal combat 
at a moment’s warning, would such a preparation for bloodshed 
prevent murder? Yet this is the fundamental maxim of every 
nation in Christendom ; and we are told, as confidently as if it 
were a self-evident truth, that ‘the best way to preserve peace, 
is to be well prepared for war ;” a maxim which has occasioned 
fifty wars, where it has prevented one. 

Were ministers of the gospel to attend duels, and sanction 
them by their prayers, would they not thus render the custom 
more popular, more extensive, and more inveterate? Would 
not the land come ere-long to swarm with duellists reputedly 
pious? Would not the custom soon claim the sanction of 
Heaven? Yet for fifteen centuries have ambassadors of the 
Prince of peace lent their countenance to the far worse prac- 
tice of national duelling. 

Should Congress appoint orators all over the land to eulogize 
the fallen Cilley ; should his murderer be crowned with laurels, 
and be carried in triumph from city to city, amidst the huzzas 
of the multitude, and the brightest smiles of woman; should 
some zealous partisan write his history even before his death, 
and extol him to the skies as a man worthy of all praise for his 
bravery and skill; should the highest honors of a grateful, 
admiring nation be lavished upon him as a reward for the 
bloody deed; should songs be composed, and monuments 
erected, and annual celebrations held by the rich, the gay, and 
the great, to commemorate the glorious victory of the duellist ; 
would all this tend to check the practice of duelling? Yee all 
this is done throughout Christendom in support of war, with 
scarce a word of rebuke or dissent from Christians, or Christian 
ministers ! 

VOL. II.—NO. VI. 4* 
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Not a few of them even tell us, that war is inevitable, so 
long as human nature remains the same; that it is vain to 
make any specific efforts for the abolition of this custom ; that 
we must wait for the gospel to overspread the globe, and exor- 
cise the war-passions of mankind, before peace can come. Do 
they reason thus in regard to duelling? Whence this custom ? 
From the false notions, the wrong choice of men. Change 
these, and you annihilate the custom. And shall nothing be 
done for this purpose? Would you have duelling continue 
without rebuke, in the midst of Christians themselves, until the 
Millennium comes? Would you have no law against it, no 
denunciations from the pulpit or the press, no warnings to the 
young from parents and teachers, no concentration of public 
sentiment, no rallying of the wise and the good, no special 
efforts whatever to crush this blood-leech? It has been ban- 
ished from New England; and why may it not be driven from 
the South and the West? But, if duelling can be abolished 
before the Millennium, and even without any change in the 
nature of mankind, why may not the practice of international 
duels be made to cease wherever Christianity prevails ? 

Paciricus. 





PLAIN PRINCIPLES CARRIED OUT. 


“Tae law of the duellist,” says Mr. Frelinghuysen, the excellent 
inayor of Newark, “is an outrage upon every principle of order and 
humanity. It sets the laws of God, and the institutions of a Christian 
people at defiance ; and, if this murderous spirit be not met, and 
firmly and fearlessly rebuked by the frowns of public sentiment, on 
ourselves will abide much of the guilt of murder. It can be checked, 
and effectually repressed, whenever the people, true to their high 
duties, shall rise in the majesty of public opinion, and frown upon 
these atrocious deeds of violence; and the blood of the murdered, 

the tears of the bereaved, and the commands of a righteous God, 
call upon them now to speak, and bear their stern and indignant 
testimony against this heaven-daring sin.” 

How obvious and forcible the application of all this to the custom 
of war! Is it not “a heaven-daring sin,” a vast cluster, a long and 
thickening series of such sins? Does it not “set the laws of God 
at defiance?” Its whole spirit, every one of its peculiar deeds, is 


expressly, repeatedly forbidden in the Bible. Is it not “an outrage 
upon every principle of order and humanity”? Far more so than 
duelling. “Whenever the people shall rise in the majesty of public 
opinion, and frown upon its atrocious deeds of violence,” will it not 
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be “checked and effectually repressed”? Yes; itis just as possible 
to abolish war as duelling. And do not “ the blood of the murdered, 
the tears of the bereaved, and the commands of a righteous God, 
call upon us” to seek its abolition by every lawful means in our 
power? If we resist such a call, will there not “abide on us 
much of the guilt” inseparable from the continuance of war ? 

Strange that men who so justly, so eloquently condemn duelling, 
should still be blind to the far greater atrocities of war! The press 
has teemed of late with well-merited denunciations of single combat ; 
but nearly every paragraph, every sentence, every epithet of scorn 
and reprobation might be transferred to the gigantic system of 
national duelling, with equal propriety, and augmented force. Put 
your finger, if you can, upon a single argument against duels, that 
might not be urged, mutatis mutandis, against war. 

FRIEND OF PEACE. 





INFLUENCE OF WAR ON DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 


Tue following sketch of war, from the pen of Mr. Goodell, an 
American missionary at Constantinople, may serve to show what 
remorseless havoc it makes of domestic relations and hopes. I 
commend the picture especially to our female friends, and ask if 
they have no interest in the success of efforts to abolish a custom 
which laughs at the fond endearments of home, and has filled every 
age and clime with mourning mothers, and disconsolate sisters, 
with weeping widows, and desolate orphans : 


“ An order had just come from Constantinople to Mondania for a 
hundred Greeks ; and, being designed for the sultan’s navy, they 
were particularly sought for among the boatmen. ‘The boatmen of 
course fled in every direction; and not a boat could be found to take 
me. The plague was raging in the place; and the miserable coffee- 
shop where I staid, was filled day and night with filthy, lounging 
Turks. The impressment of young Greeks was going on; and the 
mothers and sisters were assembled before the governor’s house, 
weeping and lamenting the fate of their sons and brothers. As I 
passed by repeatedly, I said unto them, weep not ; but my sympathy 
was impotent. 

“ At length the levy, amounting to forty, was completed; the men 
were put on board a small vessel for Constantinople; and, fearing 
there would not soon be another opportunity, | took passage in the 
same craft. I was on board when the impressed Greeks were 
brought from prison, pinioned, and chained two together. ‘Their 
mothers and other female relatives rushed to the water’s edge to 
give them the last embrace. ‘Their cries rent the air. One mother 
fainted away ; another tore the flesh with her teeth off her own arm; 
another threw herself into the sea, and was pulled out by the soldiers. 
Some of the prisoners, too, sobbed and wept like children; and 
others ”—a proof of the wildest grief—“ danced and sung, while the 
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tears were streaming down their cheeks. [I literally groaned in 
spirit, and was troubled. I tried to speak some words of comfort; 
but my voice faltered, and I wept freely. 

“On reaching Constantinople, preparations were immediately 
made for presenting the young men before the Capudan pasha. 
Whether they were to be kept in the Sultan’s service for life ; 
whether they were to receive any adequate pay; whether they 
would ever be permitted to visit their friends, were questions which 
none present could answer. One of them was recently married; 
another was betrothed; one was the son of a priest; and one was 
‘the only son of his mother, and she was a widow.’” 

Such is war the world over. Women of America! look at this 
picture, and see what war is preparing for yourselves. The parent 
you revere, the brother you love, the son of your pride and your 
hopes, the husband of your youth, and father of your little ones, it 
may yet tear from your fond and clinging embrace, to pine in the 
camp, and faint in the march, and bleed on the battle-field, and 
there leave his body to rot like carrion. Do you shudder at the 
Slave-trade? Here is a parallel to the cruelties of that accursed 
traffic. Do you pity the crushed and bleeding victims of Southern 
slavery? Here is the counterpart to its stripes and chains, to its 
tearing asunder of husbands and wives, of parents and children, to 
its tears and its blood. Look yet again at the picture, and say if the 
wives and mothers, the daughters and sisters of America have 
nothing to do with the cause of peace. PacirFicus. 





A DEFINITION OF MURDER APPLIED. 


Tue shrewd editor of the N. Y. Observer, examining Wise’s flimsy, 
cold-blooded vindication of himself before his constituents against 
the charge of murder for the part he took in the duel, asks, “Why is 
jt not murder? What is murder ? Killing ‘with malice afore- 
thought.’ Malice in law is not that ‘ animosity’ which these duellists 
disclaimed, but an intention to kill. The highwayman who kills the 
traveller for his purse, has no ‘animosity’ against his victim; he 
only wants his money; but he intends to kill him, and that intention 
is ‘ malice aforethought,’ and therefore the killing is murder. Mr. 
Cilley, therefore, was murdered.” 

Very good logic; but, applied to war, it would prove every death 
to be a murder, and every warrior a murderer in the eye of reason 
and of God. If “an intention to kill” is the only “ malice afore- 
thought” necessary to constitute murder, what shall we say of the 
wholesale butcheries in war, offensive or defensive? Do not 
armies always intend to kill? Does not every soldier seek the life of 
his enemy? Is he not required to kill? Does not every nation, on 
going to war, design to kill? Does not every kind of war, whether 
offensive or defensive, consist mainly in killing men? Are not all 
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the preparations for war designed to kill? Is not the butchery of man- 
kind by thousands the grand aim, well nigh the whole business of 
war? If this be not murder, tell us what is; and if it be, can you 
tell us the sum total of guilt incurred by Christian nations in con- 
tinuing such a system of wholesale murder, in spending every year 
800,000,000 for the sole purpose of murder, in keeping four millions 
of men under pay to commit murder by wholesale, at the bidding of 
rulers who have no more authority from God to license this species 
of murder than they have duelling, idolatry or blasphemy ? 
FRreEnD OF PEACE. 





CLAIMS OF WARRIORS ON WOMAN. 


“None but the brave deserve the fair,” poets of every age have 
told us; and the autocrat of Russia is iiterally carrying the senti- 
ment into execution upon his female subjects in Poland. It was 
some time ago reported, that he had ordered the seizure of 600 
young Polish women to be given in marriage to his soldiers. This 
report was soon contradicted; but Paris correspondents have since 
confirmed its truth “on the bighest authority.” Most of the victims 
were young married women, who were torn from the embraces of 
their husbands, parents and children, to be dragged into a returnless 
exile, to gratify the brutal lusts of Russian soldiers. 

Such is war, for which many a Christian mother is educating her 
own sons; and such is the general character of the men whom some 
women of intelligence, refinement and virtue are still thoughtless 
enough to admire and caress. When will Christian women learn 
their duty and their interest on this subject, and no longer lend 
their influence in a thousand ways for the support of this foul, ac- 
cursed system ? 





RESULT OF WAR FOR LIBERTY. 


Poxanp boldly drew the sword in vindication of her rights, and 
our entire nation applauded the step as patriotic and wise; but 
mark the result in a much deeper degradation and misery than she 
would ever had reached in a course of quiet submission, or in the 
use of only moral means for her deliverance. 


“A letter from Warsaw announces the arrival of a new ukase 
from St. Petersburg, by which all the ancient boundaries of Russian 
Poland are abolished, and the latter kingdom is finally incorporated 
with Russia. The inhabitants are to pass freely from one country 
to the other, without obtaining passports; the custom houses be- 
tween Russia and Poland are done away; the children of Polish 
soldiers are to belong to the Russian government, to be placed in 
military schools, and governed by the same laws as those of Russia.” 
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MR. MAY’S REMARKS 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AM. PEACE SOCIETY. 


Mr. PresipENT,—TI rise not to make a speech, but merely to offer a reso- 
lution which was to have been presented and advocated by another gentleman, 
the Rev. Baron Srow, of this city. You will not regret more than I do, 
that I appear here in his stead. 

Resolved, That the cause of peace, as an important but long-neglected part of the 
gospel, demands at present special attention from the whole Christian community. 

If, Sir, we were sincere in our assent to the resolution that has just been 
passed,* we shall not hesitate to give to the one now before us a unanimous 
vote. Surely, if the cause of peace be preéminently evangelical, it deserves, 
nay, demands, the special attention of all Christians. That it has been long 
neglected, only increases the urgency of its claims upon us now. But it will 
not be enough that we here vote, and that our fellow-Christians elsewhere 
assent to the declaration, that the cause of peace is an important part of the 
gospel. It is necessary we should deeply feel how important it is, and em- 
brace its principles. Evils of a most malignant nature and fearful magnitude 
have overspread the Christian world (as it is called), because the professed 
disciples of Jesus have rejected or overlooked the pacific precepts and spirit of 
their Master. I am not willing to say merely, with the resolution, that the 
establishment of universal and permanent peace upon earth is an important 
part, I say it is an essential part of the gospel. Where there is no peace, 
there is no Christianity. And the great purpose of Christ’s mission is accom- 
plished only so far as men are persuaded to abandon all the arts of war, and 
live together as brethren. 

Allow me to say, Mr. President, that I am not pleased with the limitations 
put upon the objects of this association by the Annual Report just read.t We 
can effect nothing, if we aim only to abolish international wars. We must 
aim at the root of the evil,—aim to extirpate the spirit of war from the hearts 
of men (from our own hearts first of all),—the spirit of revenge, hatred, mal- 
ice. We profess to be disciples of one who suffered injuries far greater than 
we are exposed to, with patience, forbearance, forgiveness, and who even 
gave up his life for the good of his enemies. Sir, it is only so far as we have 
and manifest his spirit, that we can be instrumental in the advancement of his 
cause. 

I know it is said, and said truly, that Christ came into the world to reconcile 
men to God. But this can be done, Sir, only by reconciling them to one an- 
other. For we can love God only so far as we love our fellow-men. A man 
may say, ‘‘ I love God,’ while he hateth his brother. But such a man de- 
ceiveth his own soul. ‘* He isa liar. For if he loveth not his brother, whom 
he hath seen, how can he love God, whom he hath not seen?’’ No adoration 
of the lips, no oblations, no sacrifices, are any evidence of piety in him who is 
at enmity with his neighbor. ‘If thou bring thy gift to the altar,’’ said our 
Lord, ‘‘ and there rememberest that thy brother hath aught against thee, leave 
there thy gift before the altar; first go and be reconciled to thy brother, and 
then come and offer thy gift.’’ 

I know not how to labor in this cause, Sir, but by inculcating these funda- 
mental principles. When these principles are embraced by men, all private 
and public wars will cease. It was the mission of Jesus to inculcate these 





* The one advocated by Rev, Mr. Winslow. 
t Our excellent friend mistook the tenor of the Report, as the abstract read was very 
brief. 
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principles in his preaching, and to illustrate and enforce them in his life and 
death. ‘Thus did he lay the foundation of the kingdom of heaven, the king- 
dom of peace. Upon that foundation we must build. 

One word more, Sir. There are reasons, as the resolution before you inti- 
mates, why the principles of peace should be urged upon men with especial 
diligence, at this present time. In almost all the Christian nations, knowledge 
is now busily disseminated among the people; and knowledge is power for 
evil, as well as for good. If the people, who have been oppressed, shall be 
brought to perceive the extent of their wrongs, and to appreciate their rights, 
without being at the same time taught the more excellent way of redressing 
their grievances, will they not fly to the too common way of revenge, blood- 
shed, war? Nothing else can be expected. 

And O, Sir, in our own guilty land, what must we look for, if the spirit of 
peace be not diffused among the millions who are enslaved, and the hundreds 
of thousands who have embraced their cause? What else, but servile and 
civil war? To avert this dread catastrophe, all the Christians in our land 
should labor with their might. In the view of men it may seem impossible to 
avert it; but with God all things are possible. Let us labor in faith, and in 
the spirit of him who came, as the angelic choir proclaimed, to bring peace on 
earth, and good-will towards men. - 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


1. The Criminality, Cowardice, and Cure of Duelling. By Rev. CHarwes 
Hoover, Newark, N. J. National Preacher for May, 1838. 


We have room only for a brief analysis of this bold and well-argued dis- 
course. he author aims to show, ‘that the duel is murder by the law of 
God and of man; and that it is murder invested with all those circumstances 
which can render it cold-blooded and atrocious.’? 1. The lawof God is clear 
and decisive against it as murder. 2. ‘* Duel is murder by the settled princi- 
ples of human law.’’ Proved by quotations from Blackstone, Russell, and 
Foster. 3. It is murder peculiarly atrocious, because deliberate. 4, It in- 
cludes ‘‘ the double guilt of murder and suicide.’? 5. It is murder ‘* under 
pretexts eminently hypocritical.’’ 6. It is accompanied with cowardice—* a 
code for cowards.’’ 7. It is ‘‘ murder without the remotest prospect of gain- 
ing the alleged end.’’ 8. ‘*'The duellist is a murderer by profession.”’ 9. 
The principles of the duellist are without a parallel despotic, sanguinary, and 
subversive of all government. 

The author next urges, as a cure for duelling, ‘‘ the cultivation of deep-seat- 
ed reverence for law;’’—the correction of public sentiment, constraining the 
civil authorities to execute the laws against duelling;—the diffusion of right 
views, the exertion of a right influence on the subject, by the press, by the 
pulpit, by politicians of every school, by parents and teachers. All under 
this head might be included in the formation of a correct, efficacious public 
sentiment. . 

We have no space for extracts; but we could not help observing, in the 
perusal of this excellent discourse, how applicable most of its arguments are to 
the kindred practice of war, the custom of national duelling, the origin and 
support of private duels. Abolish the former, and the latter will cease at 
once; but never so long as the former is kept in countenance. 


2. The Law of Honor; A Discourse occasioned by the recent Duel in 
Washington. By Henry Ware, Jr. 1838. 


A discourse of much beauty, well adapted to the class of minds to whom it 
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was first addressed in Harvard University, and forcibly condemning the law 
of honor as deceptive and superficial ;—as intensely selfish ;—as jealous and 
revengeful ;—as despotic and cowardly. 

We have given a brief analysis of the preceding sermons as specimens of 
the multitude that have been occasioned by the late murder at Washington; 
all pertinent, spirited, and likely to exert a salutary influence on the public 
mind. Our newspapers, and some other periodicals, have also handled the 
subject with a good degree of fidelity; but we deeply regret to perceive in 
most of them such a strange and lamentable insensibility to the kindred atroci- 
ties of war, multiplied more than ten thousand times over. 


3. Duelling. Reasons for Legislative Interference to prevent the Practice 
of Duelling. By J.S. Bucxineuam, Esq., M. P. 


Mr. B., when a member of Parliament, sought an opportunity to bring in a 
bill for the suppression of this practice; but, failing at the time, he addressed 
this pamphlet ‘* to the members of both Houses,” i in the hope of thus prepar- 
ing the way for a more favorable movement at a future session. It is a docu- 
ment rich in facts and arguments; and we regret only its disposition, while 
condemning the murder of one man in duel, to applaud the butchery of thou- 
sands in war, merely because sanctioned by law; a striking proof of the extent 
to which the first minds in Christendom are blinded and perverted by the de- 
lusions of this custom. 

The design of this pamphlet is ‘‘to show that the practice of duelling is 
unchristian, unjust, ineffectual, and absurd; that the present state of the law 
respecting it is inefficient and inoperative; and that it is perfectly practicable 
to devise a remedy ”’ which will cure the evil. 

The pamphlet contains some interesting historical sketches of duelling, and 
furnishes some startling proofs of the extent to which duelling was carried in 
England during the reign of George III. 

Four newspapers in Ireland announced no less than twelve fatal duels. A 
Capt. Sandys killed or wounded fourteen adversaries in as many combats; a 
Major Spread challenged eight officers, and wounded four of them in a single 
day; and a Mr. Fitzgerald was introduced to the king of France as an Irish- 
man that had killed twenty-six men in duels. ‘*Col. Montgomery was shot 
in a duel about a dog ; Capt. Ramsay in one about a servant; Sterne’s father 
in one about a goose ; "and another gentleman in one about ‘an acre of ancho- 
vies.” ’’ One oflicer was ‘* compelled to fight about a pinch of snuff,’’ and 
Gen. Barry was challenged for refusing a glass of wine because it *‘ made his 
stomach sick.’? ‘The magnanimity of duellists!! 


Receipts from June 1 to June 15, 1838, for the American Peace Society. 


Weymouth, Mass., Rev. J. Perkins’s congregation in part, 
Dr. Noah Fifield, 
Ezra Leach,....+. Cree ecccccecovccccccoces cee gcccceccestsoccoececes 
SGRIGE TRAPOT ss v0 ccsvecdccece peeovestevonrewe cocccee ove 
SEMEDOTO 5 EERE, VE 5 AIDGC yoo occ cccevcrveseccscsegcqsesioecsooesns eccccscoces ° 
Westmoreland, Rev. E. oy ise, for Ady ‘ocate ge eecccees ec ecceeceee eoee 
Norfolk, N. Y., Rev. A. Taylor, . 
Boston, an unknown hand, through De a. Samuel Greele,........+- evecsesscsecs 
Wrentham, Peace Society, by Robert Blake,......... occece oseecves errri Ty, 


ip Former subscribers.—Many of the regular subscribers to the American Advocate of 
Peace, failed last year of receiving our periodical, because their names were not fur- 
nished us till recently ; but our last No., and the present, we have sent to such of them 
as we have been able to ascertain, in the hope that most, if not all of them, will be 
disposed to continue their patronage of such a work. Before resolving not to do so, we 
beg them to read in our last No. the remarks introductory to the present volume. 


ip Subscribers to the Society *-e desired to forward their subscriptions as soon as 
may be convenient. 
























































THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE, 


A monthly publication of about 300 pages a year, and the organ 
of the American Peace Society, is devoted to discussions, notices, and 
intelligence relative to the cause of peace, and the application of 
Christianity to the intercourse of nations. 


| Terms. One dollar in advance, with an increase of 50 cts, if not paid before the close of 
| the year. Six copies for $5; twenty for $15; thirty for $21; fifty for $30; one hundred for 
| $50. Subscribers may commence with any number. No subscriptions received for less 
than a yenr, or discontinued till arrearages are paid, except at our discretion. (Any 
| person sending us two new subscribers with pay for one year, shall receive a copy gratis 
| for one year. 

RECOMMENDATIONS, 
The ablest writers are expected to contribute to the work, and no pains will be spared to 
| render it useful and interesting to all classes, and worthy of such recommendations as the 
following: ‘*An interesting periodical :—containing much important matter which is well 
| adapted to interest, &c.”? Chr. Register. 
‘It deserves, and, sustaining its prescnt elevated character, will find an extended circu- 
| Jation.’? Boston Recorder. 

‘¢Tt is a work conducted, in our judgment, with more ability than any thing of the kind 
we have ever seen. Our acquaintance with its present editor, and some of the expected 
| contributors to its pages, confirms our confidence that it will be a sound, useful and inter- 
| esting work.” Signed by Witu1am Jenxs, D. D , Boston, Hon. Stpney Wixiarp, Cam- 
| bridge, Mass., and thirteen others. 

Constitution OF THE Socrety. Odject—to illustrate the inconsistency of war with 

Christianity, to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to de- 
vise means for insuring universal and permanent peace.— Condition of membership. Persons 
| of every denomination, whatever their views concerning wars called defensive, may become 
| members by paying $2 a year, Life-members by $20, and Life-directors by $50. Ministers 
| preaching and taking upa collection for the Society, entitled to the Advocate. One half of 
all contributions returned, if requested oe the year, in peace publications. 


| Svueerstions in ForMING Avuxitiaries. 1. That their object be to promote the cause by 

coéperating with the parent Society. No as pledge recommended. 2. That every mem- 
| ber pay eae receiving, if sufficient, the Advocate, but, if not, one half in other peace- 
| publications. 3. That the officers be few, and the main reliance placed on a small] Execu- 


tive Committee, with power to fill all vacancies. Time and place of annual meeting left 
With them. 

Communications, post paid, to Gro. C. Beexwitn, Cor. Secretary, and James K. Wuir- 
pr, Treasurer, in either case, to the care of seat & Damrell, No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 
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